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It is clearly wasteful to ignore the motivation of studies 
which results from even an elementary: knowledge, of, the 
functions of the mind. The rationale of habit formation, 
memory, concentration, mental fatigue, expression as an aid 
in learning, can be presented fairly early in the preparatory 
schools, with results directly beneficial. Six years ago I be- 
came convinced of the truth of all this, and crowded into my 
own English course at the very beginning of it, the reading 
of Dr. Kitson’s How To Use Your Mind. Partly because 
of observed results, partly because of the evidence of the 
‘students, I have retained it ever since. 

; Four years ago I began using vocabulary tests, once at the 
beginning of the school year, and again in early spring. 
Until this autumn I used the Whipple test, as supplied by 
the Stoelting Company of Chicago. With our~students at 
the average age of 17 years the median score of a group of 
50 or 60 boys is fairly constant around 68 or 69, extreme 
range 92 to 47, indicating an average reading vocabulary of 
slightly more than 19,000 words. This autumn about four 
weeks after the Whipple test I gave the Inglis test to the 
same group of boys, and was much interested in comparing 
the results. The correlation between these two results as 
determined by the method of rank differences was .8755. The 
correlation between reading vocabulary as determined by the 
Whipple test and scholastic standing as determined by per- 
centage grades I have found to vary between .5125 and .3866 
—average .4495. The basis was the ‘records of five consecu- 

* Paper read at the meeting of The New England Association ‘of 
Teachers of English, Boston Public Library, December 8, 1928. ; 
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tive years, the group in each case numbering from 50 to 60. 
The correlation between the reading vocabulary, as determined 
by the Inglis test, of forty boys of the average age of 17, 
and their scholastic standing as determined by school grades 
of the preceding year, was .4679. This correlation was higher 
than the average of the Whipple correlations referred to. 
I have found the newer test distinctly preferable for two 
reasons: first because the base is wider, and second because 
the Inglis test eliminates the tendency to overestimate or to 
underestimate on the part of the confident and diffident 
boy respectively—a tendency which can be only partially cor- 
rected by the investigator. 

These tests have been found valuable for the teacher anil 
valuable for the student. They have helped to classify new 
students, and in several cases to determine specific causes of 
failure in old students. They have served, at a time when 
we differentiated boys who were to take the Comprehensive 
College Board examination in English from those who were 
to take the so-called AB examination, to determine doubtful 
cases, and to recommend the boy when his vocabulary index 
warranted it, for the Comprehensive. They have served in a 
few cases as corroborative evidence that certain students 
should not attempt a college career at all. 


I rate even more highly the value of these vocabulary tests 
to the student himself. The test has an authoritative and 
impersonal character about it, which is often the first evidence 
recognized by the boy as authentic, that he suffers under a 
handicap which will continue to hold him back in the course 
or career which he has set his mind upon, until it is removed. 
For it is easy to point out to those whose vocabulary index 
is low, that the handicap will have to be carried in all those 
studies and pursuits where reading is essential — history, 
science, economics, medicine, law, even business. Earnest 
boys who have never formed the habit of reading, when they 
see reading boys, otherwise their intellectual peers, ranking 
far above them, have a demonstration which they instantly 
comprehend. 


Again Professor Inglis indicates* as a possible useful re- 
sult from the use of his tests, the means they afford a student 
of measuring his progress toward the attainment of an ade- 
quate vocabulary. School experience strongly substantiates 
this confidence. After the Whipple test of the autumn we 


*See “The English Leafl ,’’ October, 1923. 
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have been at pains to point out to boys that their language 
deserves better at their hands than that 
virago should be defined as a kind of bird; also a disease, 
as “I had a queer sensation of virago.” 
baroscope as the territory of a baron, 
chanticleer as a number of lights hanging together from 
the ceiling, or 
bottomry as the art of cleaning the bottom of kitchen 
utensils. 

After that autumn test it is common to observe students 
arming themselves with Roget’s Thesaurus, or a similar ad- 
junct to the dictionary, and making frontal attacks without 
preparation upon the English language. We praise the motive 
and the effort, dnd we are very careful not to smile visibly 
at some of the results. For in this rude mating of words 
there are sure to be some strange misalliances. 

This was the evening set apart for expectoraneous 
debating. 
At length we had reamed the top of the hill, and gazed 


down upon Pittsburgh, that acropolis of steel. 
Molly then expiated on Silas’s doorstep. 


Or take this apostrophe to the great Roman. With what des- 
peration and yearning for expression has the writer clutched 
and grabbed at words— 

Caesar! Julius Caesar! that ironic sartorial virgin of 
history. 

Well and good for the time being! We may expect exuber- 
ance, for the home brew is beginning to work; and the boy 
who has mangled and man-handled many words at sight, finds 
that before all the snow has gone, he has made friends with 
a goodly number of them. 


TT, 


Such illustrations as I have cited cause us to remind our- 
selves of what is sometimes forgotten, that both the Whipple 
and the Inglis tests measure the students’ reading vocabu- 
lary. They furnish no certain indication of a boy’s ability 
to write; and I suppose a student who chooses the right word 
and spells it wrong suffers at our hands in about equal meas- 
ure with the boy who chooses the wrong word and spells it 
right. The correlation between scholastic standing and spell- 
ing ability is always high; it averages from my records .61, 
but a high correlation between spelling ability and reading 


‘vocabulary is rare. In practice the many studies of vocabu- 
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lary are extended beyond their sphere of usefulness. For 
instance the writing vocabularies not only of boys and girls 
but of adults have been frequently used, unmodified, as the 
basis of spelling instruction. T’o be sure Thorndike expressly 
disclaims this function so far as his excellent Teacher's Word 
Book is concerned—but what I have said is true in the main. 
Now Professor Inglis says in considering how we acquire a 
knowledge of the meaning of common words, “The general 
stimuli of life enforce on each person the major part of the 
everyday vocabulary.” The general stimul of life also en- 
force on the child the correct form of the commonest words. 
The obvious exceptions which rush at once into the mind of 
every teacher of English are only indications of the truth 
of this statement. Why do boys who follow baseball, whether 
in Boston or Chicago or elsewhere, tend to spell socks s-o-x ? 
Because one of their stimuh of hfe is stronger thaw the 
schoolmarm. Let any one of us consider how he learned to 
spell the thousands of words which never were taught him, 
and he will appreciate how much is learned by the way. Street 
signs, newspaper headlines, magazines, the school paper, 
advertisements, movies, are constantly flashing upon the 
schoolboy’s attention, often when it is at its keenest, the cor- 
rect forms of common words. To say that because certain 
words are the commonest written words in English, they 
should therefore be the words most emphatically taught, is 
to ignore the child’s use of his senses out of school. Theoreti- 
eally the fact that a word is common is a reason, not for 
teaching it, but for allowing it to teach itself. | 

Another serious objection to using vocabulary lists as the | 
basis of spelling instruction is that they are constructed | 
directly or indirectly upon a dictionary basis. In his pioneer 
work to discover what he terms “the child’s spelling needs,” 
Ayres excluded plurals and verb forms because, to use his 
own words, they “present no characteristic spelling difficul- 
ties.” Of course he here assumes the very knowledge he sets | 
out to gain. We know that plurals, and especially verb deriva- | 
tives, form a considerable part of the child’s spelling difficul- | 
ties; in fact the investigators who réported in School Docu- | 
ment No. 17 of the Boston School Board were convinced that | 
deriyed words were harder than root words. A prolonged | 
study of misspellings shows that about 25 per cent of them 
are errors in derivatives. Hence a list of words drawn up 
on a dictionary basis ignores one of the chief sources of 
misspelling. . 
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There is so much waste motion in this matter of the. teach- 
ing of spelling that I want to press this point a little further, 
and compare a list of the 775 words found to be most fre- 
quently misspelled in College Board Entrance examinations 
in English with the 3,000 words arranged in groups of 1,000 
each, which Ayres regards as the most frequently used words 
in written communication. 

19 per cent of the 775 occur in the first 1,000 
15 <i 5 Oe a “second 1,000 
10 - aca HO SS third. 1,000 


Thus of the 775 words, 426 or 55 per cent do not occur 
at all in the thyee thousand words which are presented as 
basic spelling material. 

Thus the chief value of vocabulary tests like those of 
Professor Inglis les in the uses for which he designed them; 
and particularly when their results are linked up with the 
very valuable work being done in the determination of speed 
and comprehension in silent reading, I believe that we teach- 
ers will be able to send our boys and girls out from school 
better equipped to do the work which awaits them. 


Itt 


Now when our test demonstrates to a boy the poverty of 
his vocabulary, it usually acts ipso facto as an incentive to 
improvement. But how about the means of remedy? In 
almost all cases where the index is low we find the student 


at our desk with the question, ““What can I do about it?” To 
_ say, “Read books,” is not enough; for it is precisely the lack 


of interest in books and reading which is probably at the 
root of his disability. We must attempt to awake this interest. 
May I put categorically the results of my own experience 
as to the surest means of awaking a schoolboy’s interest in 
language as the expression of thought—in the belief that 
what I have to say will be of use in proportion as it is prac- 
tical. I have no doubt that many here have invented more 
efficient means to gain the object desired, but you have in- 
vited an outlander here to speak and you must take the 
- consequences. 
First, then, show the boy the facts as to the importance of 
| the English language in human intercourse. In 1919 the 
: Northern Peace Congress addressed an inquiry to representa- 
tives of countries where none of the three great languages 
(English, German, and French) are spoken, as to what was, 
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in their opinion, the most suitable language for universal 
use. Fifty-four replies were received. Of these one was in 
favor of German, eight of French, one of ‘Latin or Spanish, 
five of Esperanto. No less than twenty-nine, a majority of 
the whole, were in favor of English; and the report of the 
inquiry concludes, “If English is to become the international 
language...... it must be taught in all the schools of the 
world, > This is quoted, as you will recognize, from the re- 
port on The Teaching of English in England by Sir Henry 
Newbold’s committee. Show a boy the prestige which the 
English language possesses throughout the world, and he may 
begin to see that it merits the earnest study of any one who 
speaks it as his native tongue. 

Second, some boys have never read because they have never 
seen any good in reading. Show them the value of literature 
in widening experience, and the importance of English lter- 
ature among the world’s literatures. It is needless to elabo- 
rate here. The line of attack will obviously depend upon the 
interests of the individual boy. 

Third, we must face the fact that some of our students 
never habitually read anything but the newspapers. Yet the 
avenues of interest are not entirely closed: We must create 
in a student of this type, and indeed in all our students, an 
interest in words as hving things, which have life histories 
often illuminating and intensely stimulating. This interest 
is too precious to ‘be dulled or endangered by any very formal 
approach to what is called word study. . If we open the avenues 
of interest our students will go far. A textbook on’the Latin 
element in English may be quite ineffectual in comparison 
with a few discreetly chosen exercises for the boy to work 
out for himself. Let him copy, for instance, such a sentence 
as the following: 

“His honor, who was the arbiter of the tribunal, 
counted a quorum, and heard the affidavit of the senior 
consul that any species of premium or even a minimum 
bonus would mean a deficit; and declared that since he 
felt no interest in either miser or pauper, and feared 
neither plaudit nor odium he would exercise his veto: 
the major, therefore, made his exit from the auditorium 
and journeyed home in an inferior species of omnibus.” 

The sentence clearly is not one to be proud of; but when 
the boy finds that every noun in it and every adjective in it 
(24 words in all) are Latin words pure and simple, un- 
changed in form or ending, he becomes aware that Latin is 
really part of the language he writes: 
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He is now ready to discover other unexpected relation- 
ships in words. Let him write in his notebook: 

“With his sea robe on his back the poor skipper 
walked to the window, breathed the fresh air, and lis- 
tened to the music of the violin. He hoisted his flag 
aloft on the sloop, slung his hammock, loaded his provi- 
sions—sugar, cocoa, tea, baskets of eggs, cheese, syrup, 
potatoes, whiskey, and alcohol. He had also shawls with 
polka dots, chintz cloth, gongs, and boomerangs for the 
tattooed cannibals. The contribution of his companion, 
an officer in the Hussars, who looked like Satan, were 
confined to a pair of bantams and a dollar cuspidor.” 


Again one is modest as to the sentences. The boy is asked 
to find in a good dictionary the language from which the 
nouns and adjectives are derived. He reports that the forty- 
two nouns and adjectives in these four sentences are derived 
from twenty-eight different languages. The questions, How? 
When? Why? may open up, as occasion offers, vivid glimpses 
into the origins of our language; and may gradually build 
a bridge between those two distinct parking places in the 
boy’s mind which he labels the study of history and the study 
of language. 

I pass over the student’s joy in reporting the discoveries 
he makes among words: how sandwich was the name of a 
gambler who had no time for his dinner; that North Carolina 
was the home of buncombe; that tandem was a university 
jest; why the Australians were known as Anzacs, and how 
armored cars came to be known as tanks; and I pass over his 
puzzlement when he reports that he has done as he was bidden 
and looked up appendicitis, automobile, airplane, bootlegger 
in the New English Dictionary—but he could not find them 
because they are not there. 

It is easy to piece together a year’s supply of words to be 
traced to their origin by our students, each a little adventure 
undertaken with genuine zest, and all increasing curiosity 
in our language, and interest in its diversity and richness. 

Again we adopt another line of attack and make capital 
out of the most universal interest of youth—its joy in games 
and sports. We suggest that some athlete look up and report 
on the origin of such idioms as the following: 

to stave off 

neck or nothing 

to come up to the ‘scratch 
to knuckle down 


to show the white feather 
to pull one’s own weight 
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to have one’s innings 
to run into the ground 
from pillar to post 

to get one’s number 


He reports that the ten idioms have their origin in ten 
different outdoor sports, from the ancient cudgel play down 
to the modern but more dangerous game of eluding the motor 
cop. The ball begins to roll again, the number of idioms 
from sports begins to swell; the “golfer reports on the mean- 
ing of. golfing terms; the fan collects baseball idioms which 
have become current; boys begin to sense that the language 
they write was not framed by Ward or Buehler or any ‘other 
grammarian however excellent, but that many a lively idiom 
sprang into use upon a playing field; and the books are open 
for cataloguing the hundreds of idiomatic phrases which en-— 
liven ev eryday_ speech and have their origin in the common 
activities of work and play, eating and drinking, the sea, 
the shop, the farm, the market, the kitchen—Shakespeare, 
the English Bible. 

Finally this interest in words as living things can be made 
universal and at the same time personal by asking the group 
to think over and answer to the best of their knowledge, re- 
search, and belief, the simple and foolish question, “Why 
are we not all called Adam?” ‘This avenue leads to the 
romance of names. A boy learns, often for the first time, that 
his own name has a life history which in most cases can be 
unravelled, and which usually connects him, beyond any 
power of Hiram Johnson to denounce or repudiate, with the 
old world. Again the impetus is sufficient; some one volun- 
teers to catalogue and classify the names of his fellow 
students, and thus of his own volition wins the freedom of 
Professor Weekley’s fascinating “books. 

Such tests as those of Professor Inglis give us the means 
of measuring the reading vocabulary of our students, and 
their progress in achieving a vocabulary which is ade- 
quate. I have indicated some simple but practical methods 
of stimulating and sustaining interest in spoken and written 
language as a thing which is born, lives, and constantly 
changes. I have done this because i believe that the place 
to arouse that interest is in the secondary school; in the 
belief that if a schoolboy has gained that interest in school 
he never completely loses it: and in the belief that such an 
interest is a potent aid in. making our language a fitting 
garment for our thoughts. 
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SPECIFIC METHODS FOR INCREASING THE 
PUPPIES VOCABULARY * 


H. R. REED 


Webster defines a word as “The spoken sign of a concep- 
tion or idea.” He also describes a vocabulary as “A sum or 
stock of words employed.” Both definitions appear adequate 
to our need, if we extend the scope of the first to include the 
written word. 

As to the general desirability of enlarging and enriching 
the pupil’s vocabulary, no one, I think, would raise a ques- 
tion. But are we not prone to consider this matter of vocabu- 
lary altogether too much from the point of view of expression ? 
How many of us have thought of the limited vocabulary as 
setting a definite boundary’ to thought? Have we not, as 
teachers of English, been too complaisant in our attitude that 
a really adequate and comprehensive vocabulary is a Heaven- 
sent gift which we may with appreciative satisfaction recog- 
nize as a part of the mental equipment of particularly fortu- 
nate pupils, but which we feel absolved from regarding as a 
definite accomplishment to be demanded from each of our 
pupils? Can there be any connection, one wonders, between 
this attitude and the difficulty the average pupil experiences 
in mastering the intricacies of the abstract essay? Is the 
painful laboriousness of expression of the average theme re- 
lated to this matter of vocabulary ? 

In any discussion of ways and means of increasing the 
pupil’s vocabulary it seems profitable to consider (1) the 
function of words, (2) the aims of vocabulary development, 
and (3) specific methods for developing and enlarging the 
‘vocabulary. 

FUNCTION OF WORDS 


An observer in an English section of almost any secondary 
school of today cannot avoid being impressed with the pov- 
erty of imagination everywhere evident in the written and 
oral expression of the pupils. A passive mastery of words 
appears to be deemed sufficient. If the context is associated 
with the word, the pupil will usually be able to give the 
meaning of the word as then used. But, six months later, 
if he encounters it in a different text, reflecting, perhaps, a 
different shade of meaning, he is quite likely to miss the new 


* A paper written as a term report in the course in ‘‘The Teaching of 
English” in the Harvard Graduate School of Education, second semester, 
1923. - 
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significance of that word. He never took that word out of 
its familiar context to find out if it might not stand for a 
slightly different idea, or object, when introduced to him 
as an entire stranger. 

A word, then, to accomplish its whole function, must be- 
come sémething more than a symbol recognized in a familiar 
context. To become a permanent asset in an enriched vocabu- 
Jary, it must be mastered in all its forms and put to work as 
a functionary aid in the pupil’s expression. This does not* 
imply a study of etymology, for which there is neither time 
nor place in the secondary school curriculum. It does re- 
quire a little more pedagogical emphasis on the part of the 
teacher if the pupil is to be induced to transfer that word | 
from passive recognition to active use. 


AIM OF VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 


In any discussion of the aims or purposes of the pupil’s 
vocabulary emphasis usually has been placed upon expression, 
while we have tended to overlook the vital importance of in- 
creasing his stock of words ag an aid to thought. The pupil 
has failed to bring out his thought clearly because he lacked 
the mastery of the mental symbols or words of which thought 
is composed. Does not this explain the disheartening failure 
of the teacher who conscientiously insists upon daily themes, 
but who finds little improvement at the end of the year in 
the ability of the pupil to express himself clearly and effec- 
tively? In spite of exposure to an increasingly complicated 
list of authors, representative of all that is best in literature 
from classical to modern times, the stubborn fact remains that 
the capacity for sound reasoning and the artistic sense that » 
instinctively selects the one word exactly expressive of a deli- 
cate shade of thought or emotion is not developed to the degree 
where it becomes recognizable as a class characteristic, but re- 
mains the individual distinction of the few. 


SPECIFIC METHODS FOR ENRICHING THE VOCABULARY 


Having recorded our belief that the words the pupil seizes 
upon and incorporates in his vocabulary are of inestimable 
value to him as units in which to think, as well as to express 
himself, and accepting the ineffectiveness of the average pupil 
in oral and written expression as a well-established fact and 
far distant from mere assumption, it remains for us to sug- 
gest some effective remedies for this particularly virulent 
Cisease. What pedagogical devices can we, as English teachers, 
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hit upon and apply to change ineffectiveness to some degree 
of mastery and indifference to a sense of personal pride and 
satisfaction in recognizing and using the right word in the 
right place? 

First of all, it seems absolutely essential to establish a sense 
of word consciousness in the pupil’s mind. Mere passive 
reading for the thought of the writer will not do this. As 
one very definite and feasible part of class precedure, the 
English teacher, after the class has read and discussed some 
definite work, should require various members of the class 
to mention unfamiliar words that had come to their attention 
during the reading of the text. This oral, or written list- 
ing of new words should be made a definite requirement in- 
sisted upon as a part of the daily preparation of the English 
lesson. There will be overlapping, of course, but a ruling 
that a word once mentionéd by a pupil shall be eliminated 
from the other lists will prevent waste. After calling upon, 
perhaps, a half-dozen pupils, the class should have definitely 
in mind a group of words, whose selection has been guided 
by the teacher and which stand as something objective and 
characteristic of the author. 


The enthusiasm which the class can be induced to show 
in this matter of selection will depend upon the skill of the 
teacher in creating an atmosphere of interest that will rob 
this part of the recitation from every appearance of drill. 
‘The positive inducement of greater facility in writing will 
appeal to those of keener perception; to the unimaginative, 
the very relief of freedom from the abstract and considera- 
tion of something almost as definite as a problem in algebra 
will appeal. 

And now the English teacher must clearly have in mind the 
objective of all this preliminary effort. In our aim to enrich 
the pupil’s vocabulary, we seek (1) to enlarge his stock of 
words, (2) to sharpen his discrimination in adapting his 
choice of words to his precise thought, and (3) to quicken 
his intelligence, while adding to his sum total of words, by 
suggesting the opposites or antonymns of those words. 


Adding to one’s stock of words is largely a matter of mem- 
ory and association. In aiding the student to make a new 
word his own, the teacher advantageously brings into play 
the applied psychology of habit formation. Repetition of a 
new idea strengthens its hold upon the memory. The teacher 
should require several members of the class to form sentences 
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in which the new word is used, until he is satisfied that the 
specific meaning is thoroughly comprehended. 

As association is another aid to memory, the use of familiar 
words or synonymns as mnemonics will help the pupil to re- 
member new words. Suppose the new word to be the noun 
sagacity. In giving the meaning of the ‘word, the teacher 
will instinctively mention several synonymns which seem to 
bring out the meaning of the word most clearly. If these 
synonymns are selec ted judiciously, one at least will doubt- 
less be familiar to almost every member of the class, so that 
the association of the new word with the familiar synonymn 
will serve as a crutch to assist the memory. 

The chief grudge of the pupil who dislikes English is very 
often his objection to what he considers its unsubstantial 
qualities. One way of securing his interest, while giving him 
something definitely concrete upon which to whet his wits, 
is to give a “short answer test.” A set of small cards should 
be prepared, upon each of which an incomplete sentence is 
written, the blank being limited to one word, to be supplied 
to the student. ‘These sentences should be unfamiliar to the 
class, so that association with a familiar text shall be lacking, 
but the word to be supplied should, of course, be one of those 
recently discussed. Hach student should be supplied with one 

-of these cards, which should lie face down, upon his desk. 
Upon a given signal the pupil should turn over his card, read 
the incomplete sentence and be prepared, when called upon, 
to read his sentence aloud, supplying the word necessary to 
complete the meaning of the sentence. This concentrates the 
attention upon the word and its meaning, and as a device to 
intensify the stimulus to memory seems psychologically 
sound. If the teacher is capable of generating a little en- 
thusiasm and interest, this method of word tests may be made 
to assume all the aspects of a game, with the challenge that 
makes any game interesting to the individual. 

Another aim to be brought out as a contributory advantage 
of an enlarged vocabulary is the development of the pupil’s 
discrimination in his diction. To acquire new words is of 
little value, unless these words are converted from the passive 
to the active vocabulary by actual and frequent use. This is 
a matter of intelligent guidance and the lack of persistence 
to this end seems to me the most glaring defect evident in 
our secondary-school classrooms. The long- discarded copy- 
book routine at least served this end in a “limited sense, as 
{"1e most cursory reading of old school manuscripts will reveal. 
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Here again the problem is to make this requirement definite, 
objective enough to appeal as a practical matter to the least 
impressionable. The first aim, it seems to me, is to make the 
pupil really recognize that there is a difference in meaning 
between the synonymns appearing after a word as it appears 
in a dictionary. The teacher should select a half-dozen or 
more words susceptible of comparison in this manner. The 
noun sagactty will serve as an example. This word should 
be written on the board. Opposite this word should be written 
its commonest synonymns, as the words penetration, shrewd- 
ness, judiciousness. Opposite each synonymn should appear 
a-single sentence, chosen with great care to illustrate the 
particular shade of meaning that differentiates it from the 
parent word. Each sentence should be short and emphatic 
in tone and should, of course, be well within the understand- 
ing of the class as a familiar part of everyday life. 

A month’s drill of this nature, consuming only a small part 
of the recitation period, should impress upon the least ob- 
serving the visible fact that one word will not always serve 
/as well as another. When the pupil has realized the broad 
significance of this axiom, he may be given regular oppor- 
tunity to put his newly-formed sense of discrimination into 
practice. At any time during the English recitation the 
teacher may call upon a member of the literature class to 
_paraphrase a given sentence or paragraph. Précis-writing 
'may here be used to great advantage to develop the word 
-sense. During a part of at least one period a week the pupil 
“may be required to write out a précis of some brief article, 
studied in advance, being cautioned against the too free use 
-of the words and phrases appearing in the article. Or, if 
the essay is being studied, and daily outlines required from 
-each pupil, the common practice of copying the author’s 
phraseology must be strictly forbidden and insistence made 
upon the employment of the pupil’s own vocabulary. This 
provision will likewise serve as a positive indication to the 
teacher that the pupil has really mastered the author’: 
thought. 

While the pupil is steadily adding to his list of words and 
is cultivating a nice discrimination in their use, the oppor- 
tunity to quicken his intelligence by the methodical study of 
antonymns should not be lost. Just as the use of association, 
or the recognition of like meanings, proves an aid in remem- 
bering newly acquired words, so the mind only less instinc- 
tively recalls meanings by thought of opposite or unlike qual- 
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ities. It is thus a natural step from the consideration, of 
synonymns to the continued enlarging of the vocabulary 
through the acquisition of a corresponding set of antonymns. 

Lists of appropriate words may be written on the board and 
members of the class required to suggest their opposites. 
Simple words may gradually give place to more difficult ones, 
until the correct answer requires real thought. Mastery of 
antonymns may also be furthered by the use of sentence cards, 
in which the pupil is required to substitute an antonymn for 
the italicized word appearing in the sentence. 

It may be suggested that this whole question of increasing 
the number of words in a pupil’s vocabulary, if translated 
into terms of class-room effort, would be time-consuming and 
would interfere in the eleventh and twelfth grades with col- 
lege preparatory work. But when the ineffectiveness of the 
American secondary-school pupil in the use of English is 
contrasted, for instance, with the thorough grounding of the 
French child in his own language, and when we also consider 
that of those pupils who enter the American secondary- school 
only one-ninth ever reach institutions of higher learning, the 
need of more thoroughness in the mastery of English during 
high-school years seems apparent and the use of more time 
for the purpose sufficiently obvious. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
ECHOES FROM THE AUTUMN MEETING 


The members of our Association were all the more inter- 
ested in hearing Professor Inglis speak at our December meet- 
ing because of the keen interest aroused by the October Leaflet, 
which contained his admirable discussion of the Inglis Eng- 
lish Test. As copies of the test were enclosed with that issue 
of the Leaflet, we are all familiar with it. 

It is a pleasure to add that Ginn and Company have taken 
over the publication of this test. It will very soon be avail- 
able in a revised and improved form. 


Dr. Lester’s paper won such favorable comment from those 
who were present at our fall meeting that it seemed too bad 
not to allow our absent members a share in his message. 
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Moreover, those who were present will re-read it with pleas- 
ure, and all will be glad to have it in printed form for their 
permanent files. 


Robert Frost has so long been a member of our pedagogical 
household that we simply assume that he will come and mingle 
informally with us as he wills. When he reads we are pleased ; 
when he comments we are doubly pleased; he almost triples 
our pleasure when he propounds a dogmatic opinion with 
which we entirely disagree. Of course Pegasus is always un- 
bridled. It is pleasant to think of his free galloping over 
those New Hampshire hills. 


TWO SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 
Ten years is a long time to work on a book. Try it and see. 
Not many of us have the patience to allow our disordered 
manuscripts to lie around that long. But Dr. Ball did; and 
all this patience, combined with an acquired scholarship, has 
helped in the production of his Constructive English which 
the Ginns have brought out in attractive format. 

It has been on my desk for several weeks—not idly lying 
there all the time, however. As moot points have arisen in 
the day’s editorial routine I have tested the book to see how 
Dr. Ball has treated them. Once or twice, I regret to say, 
I haven’t found them there; but usually I have, and his 
discussions are always illuminating. 

It’s really surprising how much he has compressed into- 
a single small volume of 480 pages. There is a wealth of 

| grammar, rhetoric, word-study, punctuation rules, a chapter 
on letter-writing, and one on the development of our English 
language. And this list leaves out all the scores upon scores. 
of sub-headings, you'll surely want the book in your school 
library, and you'll want another copy on your own desk. 
You'll probably decide to adopt it as your vade mecum. 


The second significant book that has been on my desk for 
several weeks is a new edition of an old favorite, Roget’s- 
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Thesaurus. What a host of memories the old title recalls! 
And how helpful the old book has been to me. In the new 
form which the Crowells have brought out many improve- — 
ments have been made, principally in the way of enlargements 
and refinements. 

From a pamphlet which the publishers have issued, I quote: 

“ROGET’S THESAURUS arranges words according to 
ideas, while the very full index to the work offers all the 
advantages of alphabetical arrangement. It enables you to 
follow your thought until it is firmly fixed in words. It en- 
ables you to seize delicacies and subtleties of meaning, and 
by distinguishing these meanings, to express your thoughts 
in the exact words you need. When your idea is hovering on 
the very verge of expression, when you are groping for words, 
when you can almost—but not quite—find the term, the 
phrase you want, then ROGET’S THESAURUS is (as the 


name itself signifies) a veritable treasure. If the word you 
need is in the language, you can find it in this collection.” 


EEEEIEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


fj PS are today many textbooks for the 


teaching of English in secondary schools. 
Somie are good. A few are better. But in BOLENIUS’S 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH COMPOSITION teachers will find 
a book for English work in the first year of the regular 
High School, or the Junior High School, that has no 
superior. 

It is a thoroughly commonsense course, forceful and 
full of life. Its thorough organization and its wealth of 
material make the teacher’s work easy. Oral English 
receives unusual attention. Letter-writing is taught so 
effectively that the pupil’s ability to write a good letter 
—hbusiness or friendly—is assured. 


Bolenius’s Everyday English Composition 
By Emma Miller Bolenius, A. M. 
340 Pages Illustrated $1.12 
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